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conscience which will be acceptable to sociology, if philosophy can 
show the spirit gaining its liberty by an elan vital, and in that struggle 
for self-realization developing a " faith in duty " which is religion. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

The Holy Christian Church. By R. M. JOHNSTON. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. — xx, 331 pp. 

This is less a formal and detailed history of Christianity than a stimu- 
lating summary of points of view and conclusions of recent investiga- 
tions. The boldest invasions of comparative religion and criticism 
are given with suggestive clarity. But it is more than a compendium 
of conclusions ; it is a thoughtful and original synthesis, covering the 
elements of Christian faith, thrown on the background of a wide survey 
of the antique world. As for the doctrines themselves, Professor John- 
ston views the evolution of dogma from the standpoint of the philoso- 
phy of James and Bergson. In contrast with the dynamic quality of 
life and the variant pressures which make for sacredness and religious 
power, the author shows the static mould of theological thought, based 
fundamentally upon Greek concepts, and of ecclesiastical organization. 
The contrast is real and the implications inevitable. With the new 
consciousness of to-day, intuitively aware of that change which is the 
essence of our being, we are assisting at the decline of the church ! 
The author does not hesitate to present his interpretation in straight- 
forward form, and is not lacking in courage. 

It is almost inevitable that in so broad a field there should be places 
where one might object to the author's sweeping characterizations, 
such as his insistence upon the growth of antique slavery and his 
identification of the cult of the Virgin with that of Cybele , and that there 
should be some slips, such as the attribution of the taurobolitim to 
Mithras ; but a more serious fault lies in the working up of historical 
material out of sources which the author himself questions. Such 
sources have played their own creative role in the history of the church 
to be sure, and a modern discovery of their illegitimacy does not 
permit the historian to dismiss them from his narrative ; but they 
should never lose the flavor of fiction. For instance, the reader is 
warned that the incident of Jesus and the woman taken in adultery is 
not in the best manuscripts, yet it is treated as ' ' the most convincing 
and greatest of his miracles." This is not exactly what the author 
meant. He wished to show how perfectly the incident illustrated the 
character of the Jesus of Christian belief ; se non e vero e ben trovato. 
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But a keen artistic sense of the situation got the upper hand and left 
the wording free for misunderstanding. This is to be regretted in a 
book which is bound to be the object of attack ; for the unsympa- 
thetic critic can make sufficient capital out of it to obscure the merits 
of the book as a whole. In style one finds in it, as in all of Professor 
Johnston's works, expert and deft literary turns, interesting though 
compressed narrative and a direction of energy upon crucial points 
which brings both lucidity and force. 

J. T. S. 

Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul. By T. G. 
Tucker. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. — xix, 453 pp. 

This is a companion volume to the same writer's Life in Ancient 
Athens, and, like it, is intended for the general reader. The author 
has endeavored " to represent as faithfully as possible the Age of Nero, 
and nowhere is it implied that what is true for that age is necessarily as 
true for any other. The reader who is not a special student of history 
or antiquities is perhaps as often confused by descriptions of ancient 
life which cover too many generations as by those which include too 
much detail" (preface, pages vii, viii). By judicious elimination and 
by vivid and graphic presentation the book is intended to ' ' help the 
general reader to visualize the contemporary Roman as a human being." 
The author has aimed to avoid the exaggerations of the Roman satirist 
and moralist, to correct the attitude of those who know this period only 
through the medium of the Acts of the Apostles, and to make it more 
than a treatise on Roman antiquities. 

While the main interest of the book centers in the Rome of Nero, 
the broader viewpoint is rightly and consistently taken that " life in 
the Roman world of Nero " is not the same thing as " life in ancient 
Rome " at the same date, and that it is quite impossible to realize 
Rome, its civilization and the meaning of its monuments, unless we 
first obtain some general comprehension of the Empire. With this in 
mind, the author devotes the first six chapters of the book to a lucid 
and concise survey of the Roman Empire, its extent, its population, 
its communications by land and sea, its government and administration. 
To these should be added chapters xviii and xix, dealing respectively 
with the Roman army and the Roman state religion. Some one hun- 
dred and fifty pages out of a total of four hundred and fifty , i. e. about 
one-third of the book, thus provide the background and the larger 
setting for a picture of the life in the imperial city itself. While this 



